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oN THE CAUSES WHICH HAVE pxopverd, 
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a - THE PRINCIPLES WHICH dveronT, NY 


AND THE gs, 


CONSEQUENCES WHICH MAY FOLLOW, | 5 
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TWO BILLS - 
LORD CRANVILLE : | 
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THE ONE ENTITLED, 
RK Ay ACT FOR THE SAFETY AND PRESERVATION OP HIS 
MAJESTY'S PERSON AND GOVERNMENT, &c. &c.” a 
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5 THE OTHER, | 
Ax ACT FOR THE MORE EFFECTUALLY 
q | PREVENTING SEDITIOUS MEETINGS + 
| AND ASSEMBLIES.” es „ 
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picture, are ſtruck only by its tawdry colouring, 


and who therefore confider this nation, only as it 
enjoys a revenue of une xampled extent; a nu- 
merous navy ; myriads of ſoldiers; a govern- 
ment prodigal in expenditure of blood and trea- 


fure 3 an intrepid and general reſolution for war. 


E * =—_ 


And yet when the vigorous 


beats ſo ſtrong; when the agonized force of this 
mighty Empire is ſcrewed to its utmoſt torture 


of action; when it ſtands fo high on its own 
lofty power, as to look. upon treaty with the 


enemy as 


enthuſiaſtic fever of hational N that a 


few, a very few private individuals, ſhould ſo 
ſhake and convulſe its interior polity ? | 


or no they 
are guilty of ſeditious Practices, I know nothing, 


Of theſe individuals, and W 


4 


1 


except 


— Iv 
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"YA 2 1 
except that the timidity of the preſent Miniſters 
has given them a conſequence, which their rank 
in ſociety has not otherwiſe entitled them to. I. 
think there is much.,meanneſs in doling out a 
certain portion of daily invective, for daily pay. 
It is diſhonourable to trade on the real diſtreſſes 
of the people, and to retail diſcontents for pri- 
vate emolument. It attaches to him who does 
this, ſuſpicion on his' principles; it tears from 
his private character all public reſpeQability. 


And' yet, it i is from men fuch as theſe, that a ter- 
ror, either affected or real, Tins been _—_— 


over r a vaſt Exnpite,” iht FAC ot: 
Whereas, if theſe men have trad « over the 
ſtreets of London the dirt of edition, even 
knee deep, the moſt ſimple and appropriate 
mode of cleanſi ing away the filth, would have 
been, by fairly trying what the exertions of the 
Civil Power were competent to effect; and if 
| after repeated trial, it had been found inade- 
quate, ſome more draſtic and operative meaſure 
ought then to have been adopted : but then the 
meaſure adopted ought to be calculated to cure 
the evil, and not annihilate the ſubject. To 
cleanſe the ſtreets we ſuppoſe to be the object; 


to gain that object it would rather be harſh and 
| violent 
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violent ee the houſes, and blow up 
their ien 0 far for. Hgare, now for 
* 7 | 8 I Ga l 18 . ine Bz F 


Some Seditionifts as they, are md. gave 
political lectures, and crouds ol people attended 


theſe lectures. Of what nature they ere, as 1 
never heard them, wo 
65 ſuppoſe for argument, in 
the. were Factious. 70 There are now two 
-. parties before us. fit the 


the words of the bills, 


cditiquifts who gave 
the lectures, and next, the people who attended 


and received them. I, will ſuppoſe both ;givers 
and receivers guilty: of ſomething : I know, not 


what, but 1 will call it a Miſdemeanor./.. What 
then has been the conduct of Miniſters on this 
occaſion ?; They ſuffer theſe Seditioniſts to paſs 


off without notice, who are the moſt active, and 


they puniſh the people becauſe they heard them, 


uo are the paſſive party. The cry of Miniſters 


has been. that theſe ſturdy Orators could not he 


See puniſhed; that bringing them to trial 
was conducting them to acquiital. The. firſt 


queſtion is, have they been guilty ? it they have 
been guilty, they muſt; have erred againſt ſome 
31 law, ahd:by. that law they may be puniſhed. , 

they have erred againſt no law, why then they 


2 have 
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have not offended; and if they have not of- 


fended in what they have ſaid, the people Who 
heard only, can much leſs be guilty, | 


- Reverſe the medal, and ſuppoſe that theſe 


Otãtors, by ſowing with induſtrious and cri- 


minal care, the ſeeds of ſedition, have been 
guilty of a miſdemeanor; why were not the 
words of thefe men taken down by proper 
people ſent for that purpoſe ? Why has the acti- 


vity of Miniſters, ſo flippant and volatile in 


caſes of ſuppoſed Treaſon, been ſo ſtagnant and 
ſupine in caſes of Sedition ? There have been, 
to be ſure, Men, who have arrogated to them- 
ſelves the power of anticipating the eventual ver- 
dicts of Britiſh Juries ; but ſuppoſing for a 
moment, an impudent and abſurd propoſition 
to be true; namely, that if the words of theſe 
Orators had been accurately taken down, and 
that when taken down, they had amounted to 


| a ſtrong caſe of Miſdemeanor, which ſtrong 


caſe had come before a Jury, and that the Jury 


were pre-determined againſt law and evidence, 
to bring in verdicts of acquittal ; the "Miniſter 


would then have had one ſingle fact, at leaſt, to 
ground an aſſertion, that the preſent laws were 


inadequate 


wk to erin; of theſe offence, 
ebe oh none. 0 ul 0 
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e pone e e n eee to 
theſe bills, ought to have been repeatedly tried, 
and repeatedly found ineffectual; until the evil 
had broken out into ſome overt act; until ſome 
violence or riot had been I until the 

no new laws Sager to e ben thought of: 
Tt thay appear to ſome, that to wait till the peace 


8. 
* * 
, 


of the capital was infringed, by any act of poſi- : 
| tive violence, was to ſlumber too long; and that 
1 violence once committed, was the ene 
: | e eee rt 


a 

1 But Go ſuch apprehenſions, my mind was 

c entirely at reſt ; for it reſted in confidence on the 

4 780 ws aſſurance of the SzcxkTART AT Wan, - 

0 who aſſerted, and I dare ſay with great truth, | 

> that he had © Force more than Law.” He 

y . had. . make no doubt, a broad- word ready 
to open the head of every perturbator of the 


r public peace, and a brace of bullets entirely g 
> at the ſervice of every looker on. EE. 
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The definition BS ghd 
by Dr. Johnſon, is © Fa&ious' with Tumult: 
but the numerous followers of theſe Seditioniſts 
were unarmed, they met in the open day, by 
public advertiſement, at ſtated places, at ap- 

pointed times; they conducted themſelves geace- 
ably, they retired quickly home. If their num- 
bers gave cauſe of ſuſpicion and fear, it could 
only be in places ſuch as London, and other very 
large towns, Why then were not the clauſes of 
the new bills confined at leaſt to thoſe places, and 
to a reaſonable circumferencial diſtance, where 
the deadly plants of ſedition were ſo exuberant. 
Sedition can only be dangerous, where popula- 
tion is crowded cloſe together. Why therefore 
inſult nearly three millions of people reſiding in 
the country, by libelling their principles, and 
claſũng their meetings as dangerous, when they 
have not had any which deſerve to be ſo ftigma- 
tized. It is the nature of very common philo- 
| lophy to bear injuries with patience ; but it has 
always been dangerous to goad, and irritate the 
feelings of a people, who were > born to n and 
who wiſh to dic free. 


The appreciation 'of ks Is eenaly liable 


to ſomething like arithmetical calculation; a 


Tad 
Ss, 


man can frequently gueſs the quantum of the 
lofs ſuſtained) and its value; but un dinfult is 
incaſtitsd B che feelings; is exaggerated hy che 
kane ys and the reſefitment / more obelets Irong 
is hot tegulated by meafure of calehmion, but 
by die tmildnèſs or violence of the dempef̃ of the 
man inſulted. Surely neither the-abllities: not 

rank of . theſe Seditioniſts, as they are called, 
have been of that brilliancy 3nd? weight, &s to 
have produced eicher numerbus -meeriiigs,"or 
many proſelytes, unleſs the minis of the people 
were very generally united; not b any argu- 
ments they may have heard om them, But from 
** convittion. which "they felt, that” they are an 
peo le very much injured, and very much in- 
ſulted: or at Teaſt, tliat Whether right or wrong, 
ae been b Am 501 "ava r .fonm 
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This country ſeems tobe divided into e „ches 
it; ; the firlt the moſt numerous, who are griev- 
ouſlyladen with taxes, and who therefore are the 
payets '6f all; and che ſecond; the few who 

receive much. I have never joined in the fcurri- 

lous epithets ſo uſually beſtowed on placemen 
and penfic ioners, becauſe T do not know that in 
general,” a penſion,” or a place, make a a"gool! 
mana bad one. Providence ſeems to have made 
e F of * B * Art Tot) ye 8650 
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4 Rand 
any pecuniary temptation; but though this 
noble ſeat of every thing which gives dignity to 
human nature, may retain its purity; yet the 
underſtanding which is to guide its W 
more tallidle. . FITS = 


A place or penſion is a general retainer on wad 
underſtanding, which is clogged and impeded in 
its proper courſe of thought; it no longer vi- 
brates freely, its oſcillation is ſtopped, ſome- 
times by fear of loſing its acquirement, and 
ſometimes by gratitude for the acquiſition itſelf. 
Whether the penſioner or placeman | diſpenſes 
properly or improperly, the advantages of his 
ſituation, he lays the ſame dead weight on the 
public purſe. His virtues, however ſplendid 
they may be, take nothing away from his arith- 
metical incumbrance; but if he has vices, they 
hang high aloof, are watched by the eye of the 
public, and form one great feature of * 
and en. 


The next grand grievance is, that alacrity and 
preference for War, which is the favorite fail · 
ing of the preſent day. A ſucceſsful and glori- 


ous War you never read 4 * which I thought 
| juſt 


juſt, or 8 — — Ge Liberty « or * 
Invaſion) is certainly a great harveſt to Con- | 
tractors, Agents, &c. - To the Army it is 4 
ſource of Ruin, Death, and a little Promotion 
the comforts of a bad a annuity to a broken con- 
ſtitution. To the Seaman i it is this lotery—a 
Broadſide or a Prize. : To the Court, it is mat- 
ter certainly. of g great mental amuſement; it is full 
of incident, ſomething | like a game of cards in 
private life, except that there, one party has the oy 
chance of fortune equal to the other: whereas j 
in conteſts, whether for honor or territory, or 
any other cauſe, between Sovereign Powers, 0 
the fruits of the conteſt, if any arite, which are * 
purchaſed by the blood and treaſure of the Peo· 1 
ple, are pocketed by the Sovereign, and the 3 
reſpective People get nothing; if the Severag _ 
HET Ns: = 1 i 


Another. very e 1 Hou, not tay. juſt, 

ground of diſcontent, is a Famine treading cloſe 

upon us, the miſchiefs and extent of which no 1 

human being can calculate; and which, though 1 

not produced, is increaſed conſiderably by the 9 
War. Theſe are the prominent cauſes of diſ- 4 
content 5. the famiſhed and hungry People have 

received the heavy wann of Providence 
with 


% 


4 
- 
* 
ad = 
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with ſubmiſſion; ; they. could W] to receive 
from their Farthly Rulers ſo me relaxation. from 
their Burdens; inſtead of which, the impoſitions 
placed upon them, are ſo numerous, that not 4 
ching which can be named has eſcaped t the 
greedy Eye of Fi inance : the ule. e of Speech, 
God's gift to Man, is now ſhackled and im- 
peded; the Bodies 24 Goods of the Subjed 
have long borne, with ſubmiſſive patience, the | 
Public Burdens impoſed on them—the Mind i is 
now taxed, and T axation can go no further. 


e- 7 „ 


There are other cauſes, Which have ale a 
violent effect upon the Public Mind, and which, 
though not ſo broadly bottomed on true and 
wiſe principles as the former ones, are perhaps 
the more pungent, becauſe they irritate and 
- inſult the Paſſions of the People, who, like all 
generous People, are. more irritable in their fecl- 
ings than for their intereſt. I mean to allude 
to ſtrange unconſtitutional doctrines, "openly 
promulgated, and inſiſted upon, by Men whoſe 
education, and high Poſition in public; give a 
force and ting to the inſult committed. The 
firſt who ſtands forward in this liſt, and outſtripe 
all competition, is the Biſhop of RochksrER. 
Now, though his Lordſhip's parliamentary rank 

00% wi - ot -a%y gave 


_ Wir 
— 
* 


gave nn, right of: 4 
opinion upon any political, meaſure ——— 
yet, the conduct of his own. Pious and Reverend 


Bench was too near his obſervation, not to make 
it plainly .,perceptible to him, that they in ge- 


neral confined themſelves to the muftifgrious 
occupations, of cheir own callings 3 or that at 
leaſt, in matters abſtracted from they, they 


always demeaned themſelves ith a 


sand 


moderation ſuited to their ſituatien: In, ſuch 
a ſituation, it would better have became him to 


inſtruct than inſult the Maſs of the, People... In 


an Engliſh Biſhop we are accuſtomed to ſe a 
loyal and ardent gratitude to the Sovereign—4 
warm and affectionate intereſt for the well-being | 


of the People. It cannot be forgotton for whom 
his ſplendid. ſituation was created, nor by whom 


it is ſupported: he was in honor and gratitude 


bound rather to exalt than to dehaſe that Maſs of 
People, for whoſe expreſs benefit he is cloathed 
in purple and fine linen, and fareth ſumptu- 
ouſly ny day. | 1 


Mr. Wrnpn ln, next follows, cM _ pal 
bus equis.” Nothing but the retaining fee of 
office could force an elegant and ſtrong mind fb 
much off its balance, as to induce him to apply 
the term Acquitted Felons, to men who had 

| „ paſſed 
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paſſed many days in priſon, and who are perhaps 
for the moſt part ruined in their fortunes by the 
conſequences of their being innocent ot the im- 
puted Crime of T reaſon, He who meddles 
with a verdict, when once delivered, ſo far as to 
doubt of its propriety, has nothing to propoſe 
againſt the beſt evidence of guilt or innocence, 
but his own bare, ufifupported, and unautho- 
riſed private opinion. It is not decent to at- 
tempt to ſhake that moſt venerable eftabliſh- 
ment of the Teſt of Truth. It is à groſs inſult 
to the Jury upon whom it attaches—it is a groſs 
inſult to the People whole lives and fortunes are 
by them protected. If the Verdicts of Juries 
are not the true and folemn teſts of guilt or 
innocence, then are the ſeats of Human Juſtice 
torn down; then may the tears of oppreſſed 


Innocence for ever flow, and the puniſhment of 


guilt mult be left to an avenging ena in another 
world. 


Another expreffion uſed by this gentleman, 


has ſpread far and wide a ſtrong diffatis- 


faction, That he had Force more than Law,” 

alluding to the Soldiery who had garriſoned 

London, and whom the People think they pay 
figs 
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 more- particularly for fichting fooliſh — 


abroad. coma Cahn 


e wy to drake 4 the maſt 
; ee and general cauſes of diſcontent; I ſhall 
now proceed to inveſtigate the principal Clauſes 
of the preſent Bills. I think them admirably 
adapted to conceal, but not to cure Sedition. 
In. i 553,5 when the Crown of England Was 
| ſnatched from the head of Lady Jane Gray, and 


— 


hardly fitted to the head of Mary, a Sovereign 


cf whom Mr. Hume fays, . She poſſeſſed few r 


qualities either eſtimable or amiable, and ber 
„ perſon was as little engaging as her. behavior 


and addreſs. Obſtinacy, bigotry, violence, 


„ cruelty, malignity, revenge, tyranny, every 
circumſtance of her character, took a tincture 


11 * from her bad temper and narrow ee | 


WW ” 2 4 


| Thereign of a Sovereign who burnt and mur- 
dered her own character daily, by burning and 
murdering her own ſubjects, is not at firſt ſight 
an æra from which a leſſon of put tic virtue, and 
attention to the Rights of the People, ſhould 


have been expected. But yet, in the very firſt. 


year of her reign, in the firſt Act or̃ the Parlia- 


. 
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ment of this Princeſs, the following eloquent 
and humane ſentiments are found, Foraſ- 


much as the ſtate of every king, ruler, and 


' governor of any realm, dominion, or tom- 


monalty, ſtandeth, and conſiſteth, more aſ- 


ſured, by the love and favor of tlie Subyect 
toward their ſovereign,” ruler, and governor, 
than in the dread and fear of laws, made with 
rigorous pains and extreme puniſhment, for 
not obeying of their ſovereign, ruler, and 
governor, and laws, alſo juſtly! made for the 


preſervation of the Common Weal, withdut 
extreme puniſhment or great penalty, are 
more often for the moſt part obeyed and 


kept, chan laws and ſtatutes made with great 

and extreme puniſhinents, and in ſpecial ſuch 
laws and ſtatutes ſo made, whereby not only 
the ignorant and rude ulearned people, but 


alſo learned and expert people, minding ho- 
neſty, are often and many times trapped and 


ſnared, yea, many times for words only with- 
out Scher fact o or deed done or b e 4 


4 


In 1 Wis- ſame year it Aft be remarked, the 
kingdom was convulſed by epen rebellion, 'by 
troops levied in the heart of London, and head- 

wy" the Duke of Northumberland, Who was 


in 


TT. 65 4 5 


( — 


in poſſe ion e of the Pros] ales who had Hur 


dered the uncle of the king by a mock trial 


man who 1 in the preceding reign, had governed | | 


England, and who had nom placed a rival 


on its Throne. It was a tune When the \pirit 
of religious perſecution was quickly _ 


its higheſt 10 0 The time and Circ 


therefore, under r which it "paiſed; adds 4 


to its wiſdom, and calls for gratitude fo its Hu- 
manity. Are the times we now tread on fimilar 


to this period? Are theſe Seditioniſts, as they are - 


called, the Northumberlands of that day No: 
it the Tower of © London has Htely been forti- 
fied and repaired, yet bre Seditioniſts Habe 
neyer attempted either to garr ion or to ſeize It. 


be 


The Widdom of Man is now bee by the 


flux of nearly two hundred and fifty years expe- 


rience ſince this period. The hiſtory of: the 


world i is but the record of the human heart, and 


of its ackions, 'and' yet we learn, that even'in 


this dark and barbarous period, it was well 
known, that laws of extreme pain and puniſnß- 


ment, laws ſo made, that not only the ignorant 
and unlearned people, but alſo learned and ex- 
8 people were entrapped and ſaared' for words 


times, 
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= "mY and that they were therefore annulled and 
repealed. It was in this moment of deſpotiſm 


and public def) pair, that this wiſe and bumane bill 


burſt out into action; at that time the will of 


the Sovereign was the law to the people, and the 


Miniſter was the organ of that will. His Power 
was too great and the People too depreſſed, to 
make i it neceſſary for him to apply that machi- 
nery, which modern art has ſince introduced, 


under the name of State Policy; a word of cant 
and imbecility, . authoriſed indeed, when one 
Sovereign is in treaty with another» Foreign - 


Power, to hinder each other, if poſſible, from 
knowing the exact value of the thing treated 
for; but always to be ſuſpected, when it is 
made the ſtalking horſe to blird and cover thoſe 


_ Intereſts, which ought ever to be mutual and 
apparent between the governor and the people 


governed —a word of impudent and bold pre- 
text, a word now u&d as a cloak, to Gonceal 
at one time the expenditure of public money, 


; and at another tO juſtify, upon its own atrial | 


baſis, a ſuppoſed neceſſity of coercion and ful- 85 
penſion of Public Liberty. 


All human — are, or ought to; be, 23 1 
od on the broad bafis of juſtice, and ag 1 


In the common currency of human events, 
there does not ariſe, .in'the courſe of a century, 


in any one nation, a caſe where an abſoſute 


departure from theſe principles is* juſtifiable, 
for it cannot be juſtified, without à pafamount 
and trandſcendent neceſſity; a neceſſity bot - 
tomed on facts, and not 6h ſpeculation; a neceſ- 
ſity which carries with it, as it acts, its own 


| Lower] and ee 1 w apology” 


The bach of theſe Bill cov to bby chat, 
whereas theſe Seditioniſts had aſſembled many 
people, ( the number of which, however, in 


reſpect to the community at large, were never 


one hundred thouſandth part), and, whereas, 


theſe people ſo affembled; were never guilty of . 


the leaſt act of riot and outrage whatever; and 
if they had, there was © Force more than Law” 

to oppoſe them, and to preſerve in due deco- 
rum the peace ot the country: and, whereas, 


theſe Seditioniſts had confined their meetings to 


a circumference of London, within the limits 
of its bills of mortality, in which; if every man 
therein reſiding had been contaminated by Se- 
dition, their numbers would not have amounted 
to above one eighth part of the community; 

therefore, | for none of theſe reaſons, nor for any 


0 T7 other 


(8) 

other known or approved good reaſon, ate Se- 
ven Millions of People abridged in Rights, 
which Nature firſt gave them, which were an- 
tecedent to Legiſlation, ad creative of n 
and Government. 


/ 


As to Ta GRENVILLE's Bill, I wich 1 
could believe it to be, what it aſſumes to itſelf, 
« An Act for the Safety and Preſervation of his 
« Majeſty's Perſon and Government.” God 


' forbid that the People of this Country ſhould 


enjoy their Liberties at the riſk of the Soye- 


reign's life, however remote that riſk. might be, 


or that Intereſts ſo diſtindt ſhould ever be 


brought in rude ſhock and competition—in 
clumſy and indelicate en. with each 


other. 


In proportion as the People are free, the Con- 


ſtitution, and therefore the Life of the King is 
more endeared to them, from Intereſt, as well 


as Affection. The Providence, which raiſes a 


Sovereign to the Throne, raiſes him to that 


pinnacle of human grandeur, affailable by ſtorms, 


which paſs unnoticed over the heads of the Peo- 


ple, and which bid defiance to all human law. 


No man ſpurns with more indignant horror and 


contempt 


od | 


2 
contempt, thoſe unmanlike wretches whole; 
groſaly inſulted: the honor of their country, and 
the perſon of their King, than I do: but I ſee 


no additional Palladium to ſkreen his Majeſty's: 
Perſon in this Bill. If I did, I would ſubmit 

in ſilence to the ſurrender of as much, or more 
Liberty than was of exact neceſſity for that 


9 f 


In the 3 n of thin Eaſt, 
where the Sovereign's Will is the paramount, 
and only known law to the country, and where 


the protection of his perſon ſeems to be almoſt 


the only object of its Government, we find 


them more particularly liable to perſonal danger, 
by the very means they take to prevent it: 
6 Becauſe the ſtate of every king, ruler, and 
« governor of every realm, dominion, or com- 


<< monalty, ſtandeth and conſiſteth more aſſur - 
„ ed, by the love and favour of the Subjects 


« towards their ſovereign, ruler, or governor, 
<« than in the dread and fear of laws, made with 
rigorous pains and extreme puniſhment.” — 
W by an intention to fir up the- 
People to hatred or contempt of the Govxxx- 
MENT or Conſtitution of the Realm, is a mode 


of n extremely well calculated to ſecure 


E its 


8 * 
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its meaning from all common comprehenſion— 


it is a word I do not underſtand ;' as a man, I 
with I did; as a Juſtice, I ought. - To what 
ſource am I to apply for information? If I 
have not made that good uſe of a liberal and 


claſſical education, which others have done, . 
yet have I not totally neglected it: an egotiſm 
I ſhould on no account obtrude in this place, 


was the meaning of this word, which ought to 
meet and explain itſelf t to common minds, at 
all obvious to mine. | | | 


Every one ſuſpects the word Government 


alludes to Privy Council, &c. Every one ſup- 
poſes who it may include, but no one knows 
whom it excludes. The circumferential limits 


of this magic circle. are undefined, and unli- 


mited—no one knows its boundary—it may 
reach from the Lords of the Bedchamber to the 
Beefeaters—it may include the Bow-ſtreet Run-' 
ners, Meſſrs. JEALovs, CARPMEAL, Mac- 
MANUS, and ToWNSEND, as officers attached 


to the Police and Government of the Country 
—it may ſtop ſhort of them. - To what point 
the incantation and ſpell extends, has no * 
mark whatever. 


4 The 


* 


Tube limitation of the Act during tlie natural 


life of his preſent Majeſty, until the end of the 


next Seſſion of Parliament, after a demiſe of 


the Croun; and by its not being further ex- 
tended than that, to the Heirs of the Crown, 
| ſeems as if his preſent Majeſty required a per- 
ſonal ſecurity, unneceflary to his ſucceſſor. But 


the hiſtorian, when he records the © hiſtory of 


theſe bills, will doubtleſs fay, that they were 


hurried through Parliament with the utmoſt ra- 
pidity, and againſt the greateſt oppoſition which 
reaſon and argument, unaſſiſted by numbers, 
could produce; that the Miniſtry, as of neceſ- 
ſity, thought themſelves obliged to couple the 


circumſtance of thoſe wretches, who inſulted his 


Majeſty, and to mix their tranſactions with the 
Maſs of thoſe People againſt whom the Sedition 


Bill was levelled ; for that otherwiſe there would 


be no reaſon why a Prince, who, amongſt many 
other manlike private virtues, poſſeſſed in a 
moſt eminent degree the family characteriſtic of 
perſonal valour and intrepidity a Prince, who 
was well known never to have been ſhaken by any 
perſonal danger whatever, ſhould, as from him- 


ſelf, wiſh to extend, at the price of the * 


ment of his Subjects“ Rights, an indemnity, o 
yen an apparent perſonal neger + 
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' to former—applicable only to the preſent—and 
unneceſſary to future Kings of this 8 e 


I conſider, therefore, Lord Ganve LLE's Bill 
as a kind of preface apologetical to _ Pitt's, 
the preamble of which recites, that, Whereas 
* afſemblies of divers perſons, collected for the 
« purpoſe, or under the pretext of deliberating 
eon public grievances, and of agreeing on peti- 
&« tions, complaints, remonſtrances, declarations, 
or other addrefles to the King, or to both 
« Houſes of Parliament, or either Houſe of 
« Parliament, have of late been made uſe of to 
<« ſerve the ends of factious and ſeditious per- 
ce ſons, to the great danger of the public peace, 
ce and may become the means of producing 
« confuſion and calamities in the nation.“ 

Now, if divers people have aſſembled for the 
purpoſe, or under the pretext, of deliberating 
on public grievances, and agreeing on petitions 
to the King, they were entitled ſo to do, long 
before the exiſtence of the Bill of Rights, which 
formally, if they had it not before, thus ſays, 

« That it is the Right of the Subjects to peti- 
tion the King, and all Commitments, and 
*« Proſecutions for ſuch Petitioning, are illegal.“ 
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And, being entitled to, preſent ſucli Petitions to — _ 
the King, included naturally a "_ of "ge" _ 

| N them to Parliament. N75 = x 8 I 


If: Factious or Seditidus W (by Sediti- 
ous, I mean thoſe intending Tumult, according 
to Johnſon's definition) to the numberof brwelye, 
had unlawfully affembled together, however ſpe- | 

cious their plea might be: yet, if they diſturbed | ; 
upon that ſubje&, was, previous to the paſſing 
of theſe Bills, fully competent to diſperſe them. 
Becauſe, in the year 1714, another very critical 
time, the Riot Act was paſſed, 1ſt Geo. ſtat, 2. 
chap. 5. of which the preamhie and firſt, clauſe 
are as follow :—* Whereas of late, many xehel - 
„ lious riots and tumults have heen i divers 

« parts of this Kingdom, to the diſturbance of 
« the public peace, and the endangering of his 
6 an s Perſon and Government, and the 

ſame are yet continued and fomented bx 
1 1 diſaffected to his eee 
« ing ſo to do, for that thepr ents provided 
* by the laws now. in being, are not adequate 
to ſuch heinous offences: and by ſuch rioters 
5 his Majeſty and his Adminiſtration, have been 
4 n and falſely wee, with 


Cs "0 


an intent to raiſe diviſions, and to alienate the 


affections of the People from his Majeſty.— 


Therefore, for the preventing and ſuppreſſing 


of ſuch riots and tumults, and for the more 


ſpeedily and effectual puniſhing the offenders 
therein, be it enacted, by the King's moſt 


| excellent Majeſty, by and with the advice 
and conſent of the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, and of the Commons, in this preſent 


Parliament aſſembled, andgþy the authority 
of the ſame, that if any perſons, to the num- 
ber of twelve, or more, being -unlawfully, 


riotouſly, and tumultouſly aſſembled toge- 
ther, to the diſturbance of the public peace, 


at any time after the laſt day of July, in the 
year of our Lord 1715, and being required 


or commanded by any one or more Juſtice or 
| Juſtices of the Peace, or by the Sheriff of 


the County, or his Under Sheriff, or by the 
Mayor, Bailiff, - or Bailiffs, or other Head 
Officer, or Juſtice of the Peace, of any city 


or town corporate, where ſuch Aſſembly ſhall 


be by Proclamation, to be made in the King's 
name in the form herein after directed, to 


diſperſe themſelves, and peaceably to depart 
to their habitations, or to their lawful buſi- 


neſe, * to the number of twelve, or more, 
ce notwith- 


77 notwithſtanding ſuch Proclamation made, un- 
law fully, riotouſly, and tumultuouſly remain 
or continue together, by the ſpace of one 
hour, after ſuch command or requeſt, made 
by Praclamation, that then ſuch continuing 
together, to the number of twelve. or more, 
after ſuch command or requeſt, made by Pro- 
clamation, ſhall be adj udged F auer without 
benefit of the e N t 


| 1 are now two very awful + ocidngs of hiC- | 
tory brought before us, in both of which the. 
life of the Sovereign was endangered by actual 
Rebellion: I allude' firſt to that of 1553, and 
what the mild andequitable ſpirit of the ſtatute 
then was, I have before quoted. As to the 
later period, of which this preamble gives a legal 
and hiſtorical account, it appears that the public 
peace, by rebellious riots and tumults was much 
diſturbed, and that to the endangering of his 
Majeſty's Perſon and Government; and yet, 
though the preſſure of the times was heavy, and 
the danger embodied, and great - yet, what fol · 
lowed, the Rights of the People to aſſemble, to 
diſcuſs any meaſures of Government, was not 
Pons. E 234.20 12 
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The law was vigorous and jult ; it aimed af 
its point by proportioned means—it was a law 
of police, ſufficiently coercive to ſtop aſſemblies 
met for the purpoſes of riot and tumult; it . 


aimed at nothing farther, and though the autho- 


rity given to the Juſtice, was certainly much to 
be dreaded in theory, yet, if peremptory neceſſi- 
ty, required it ſhould be lodged ſomewhere— 
where it would, in all places be got at, and it 
was of moral impoſhbility to ng it in any 
other hands to gain that end. | 

He who reads the — of Wed two 
bills, will in Mr. Pitt's diſcover a diſtant and 
remote fear of conſequenges, ariſing from facts 
which have never happened; of factious and ſe- 


ditious people, who uttered not a ſingle ſyllable 


of diſcontent; however patiently they might 
have liſtened to theſe Seditioniſts. If the peo- 


ple were guilty in hearing, theſe Seditioniſts muſt 
be ſtill more guilty in uttering ſedition; and 


yet theſe men have never been legally queſtioned 


on the ſubject, nor was any attempt made to 


bring them to trial, — no riot, or tumult, or 
confuſion, had ever taken place. The preamble 
is poetical, but its clauſes are tragic. 


In 


27 
In the preamble of the iſt Geo. he will find 
ſtrong facts, which had happened and were im- 
pending, of rebellion, riot and tumult; and 
clauſes which went only to the preſervation of 
the peace of the country, but not to the annihi- 
lation of its Liberties. Where the foundation 
of a building is laid in filthy mud, and where the 
elevation is contrary to all harmony, and ac- 
knowledged law of architecture; it is not neceſ 
ſary to cavil at the ſituation of each ſingle brick. I 
ſhall not therefore wade through every clauſe, but 
confine myſelf more particularly to the firſt, as 
the firſt in we of IL indiſcretion. 


va That no meeting of any deleripyinn; of, per- 
ſons exceeding the number of fiſty perſons» 
(except County Meetings, &c.) ſhall be hol. 
den for the purpoſe or on the pretext of con- 
ſidering, or of preparing any petition, com- 
plaint, or remonſtrance, or declaration, or 
other addreſs to the King, or to both Houſes 
or either Houſe of Parliament ; for alteration 
of matters eſtabliſhed in Church or State; or 
for the purpoſe or om the pretext of delibe- 
rating upon any grievance” in Church or State; 
unleſs notice of the intention to hold ſuch 
1 and of the time and Place when and 

e where 
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„ .- ED 
where the ſame ſhall be propoſed to be 
holden, and of the purpoſe for 'which the 
ſame ſhall be propoſed to be holden, ſhall be 
given, in the names of ſeven perſons at the 
leaſt, being houſeholders, reſident within the 


county, city, or place, where ſuch meetings 


ſhall be propoſed to be holden ; whoſe places 
of abode and deſcriptions ſhall be inſerted in 
ſuch notice, and which notice ſhall be given 
by public advertiſement, in ſome public 
newſpaper uſually circulated in the county 
and diviſion, where ſuch meeting ſhall be hol- 
den, five days at the leaſt, before ſuch meet- 
ing ſhall be holden ; or ſhall be delivered in 
manner herein after mentioned ; and that 
ſuch notice ſhall not be inſerted in any ſuch 
new{paper, unleis the authority to inſert ſuch 
notice ſhall be ſigned by ſeven. perſons at the 


leaſt, being houſeholders, reſident within the 


county, city, or place, where ſuch meeting ſhall 
be propoſcd to be holden, and named in ſuch 
notice: and, unleſs ſuch authority, ſo ſigned 
and written at the foot of a true copy of ſuch 
notice ſhall be delivered to the perſon-requir- 
ed to inſert the fame, in any fuch newſpaper 


as aforeſaid; which perſon ſhall cauſe ſuch 


notice, and authority to be "TRL: pre” 
« ſerved; 
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( 2.) 
ſerved; and ſhall alſo at any time, after fucli 
notice ſhall have been inſerted in ſuch paper, 
and within fourteen days after the day on 
which ſuch meeting ſhall be had, produce 


ſuch notice and authority, and cauſe a true 
copy thereof, if required, to be delivered to 
any Juſtice of the Peace for the county, city, 


town, or place, where ſuch perſon ſhall” re- 


ſide, or where ſuch newſpaper ſhall be print- 
ed, and who ſhall require the ſame: And, in 
« cafe any perſon ſhall inſert any ſuch notice 

ct ; | 


in any newſpaper, without ſuch authority, as 
aforeſaid ; or, in caſe-any perſon to whom 


any ſuch notice and authority ſhall have been 


delivered, for the purpoſe of inferting ſuch 


notice in any ſuch newſpaper as aforeſaid, - 
ſhall refuſe to produce ſuch notice and autho- 


rity, or to deliver a true copy thereof, being 


thereunto required, as aforeſaid, within three- 
days after ſuch production and copy, or either 
of them, ſhall have been ſo required, every 
ſuch perſon, for every ſuch offence, ſhall for- 
feit the Sum of Fifty Pounds: to any perſon . 
' who > hall {ue for the ſame.” | 


We live in OY JUG times, and our Conſti- 
tut ion, that honeſt pride of our nature, is now 
ſhaking, 
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ſhaking, if a general ſpirit of pollution has ſo 
ſtained and degraded us, that a meeting of above 
Fifty Perſons cannot now aſſemble, for the pur- 
| poſe of petitioning the King and Parliament for 
alteration of matters eſtabliſhed in Church and: | 
State 3 | 


Has human wiſdom run its length? Can it re- 
ceive no melioration ?—To the Legiſlature i 
wiſely and properly conſigned the power of making 
Laws, and to them alone this power by the peo- 
ple is delegated—hnt the Legiſlators themſelves 
are daily annulling, altering, and amending what 
the progreſſion of uncalculated cauſes, or the 
lubricity of human events require. If then the 
verſatility of human affairs is ſuch, as to impoſe 
almoſt as of neceſſity, a fluctuation of Legiſla- 
tive coercion and regulation, and that theſe alte- 
rations are meant to be for the good of that 
public, for whom, and over whom they act ; 
how, or why can it be, or ought it to be 
denied to fifty-one perſons, to meet peaceably 
to conſult or debate on any abſtract ſubject of 
political matter? Or to petition the King, or 
both or either Houſe of Parliament, for alteration 
in matters of Church and State, when thoſe au- 
| | thorities, 


% 


„ 
thorities, ſuppoſed to be delegated by this very 


8 people, are in the conſtant habits of ſo doing? 


If it is ſaid, that the people are not debarred 
from meeting, but the meetings only regulated, 
let us go a little farther into the clauſe: firſt, 


obſerving, that the regulations, if ſo they are 


called, or imagined to be, are throughout the 
whole Bill calculated to impede the conveniency 


of meeting, to over- awe it by Magiſterial Power, 


when met, and to puniſh it, and diſperſe it, by 
new and unappropriate ſeverity. For, if above 
Fifty Perſons wiſh to meet to petition the King 


or either Houſe of Parliament, for alteration in 
matters of Church and State; they muſt not 
travel the open King's Highway, as the road 


le ding to that meaſure they muſt aberrate and 
wander from the od, common, and rightful- 
way, and find out Seven Perſons, at leaſt, to 
help them to their ancient Right, who will give 
them the firſt preliminary of the ſanction of 
their names and places of abode, which ſhall be 


inſerted in a notice, which notice ſhall be given 


: by public advertiſement, in ſome public news- 
paper, une circulated in the county. 


To call a meeting, 1 there are Do 
parties firſt, by this clauſe, to be conſulted— 
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the, firſt, ſeven houſeholders, who are to give 

notice Land the next, the receiver of the notice, 
the printer of the paper. The latter party 


ſeems to have a large ſhare of power in his hands N 


for the meeting cannot be held without an ad - 
eee and he is not obliged to advertiſe 

t; he may refuſe Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
i he likes ſo to do: the only encouragement he 
has to take it, is a penalty of Fifty Pounds, if 
he does not, within three days, after demand of 
any Juſtice of Peace, deliver up either the notice 
itſelf, or elfe a true copy; ſo that the advantage 
he receives is hardly W to the riſk he 
runs. 


There is, however, another mode allowed 
in the ſecond clauſe, that the notice ſo ſigned 
by ſeven perſons, may be tranſmitted to the 
Clerk of the Peace of the County, who 1s re- 
quired to ſend immediately the notice to three 
Juſtices of the Peace, any one of whom, by 
the fourth and ſeventh clauſe, has a power of 
diſperſing the aſſembly,” and to make it liable 
to the penalties of F elony, without benefit of 
Clergy, for words ſpoken by any individual mem- 
ber thereof. However, the words ſpoken muſt 


be of a nature, ſomewhat reſembling the defini- 
tion 


= SS 
tion the Bill gives to them, in the finth clauſes; 
chat is to//fay—they muſt go to the length of. 
nne * that any matter, ot things y law. 
« eſtabliſhed, may be altered otherwiſe tian by 
ede aottibridnef the. King, Lords; and Com- 
« mons, in. Parliament aſſembled, or ſhall tend 
1 r Midings tur Drape, paired. oF: 
contempt of the perſon of his Majeſty, his 
men —— eee 
cee DDr 
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10 be ſure, ate fit bluſh, I appears as of 
for purpoſes even authoriſed! by it, ſhould be at 
once placed in the :awkward:-\predicament: of 
Felons, by any wandering oratat; or propotin-.: 
der, who, perchance, may ſtumbie upon thoſe; 
points, ſo grating to the ears of the! preſent G 
vernment. By this lawyit may happen, that any 
individual at a public mesting, may, by his on 
means and act, cover and overwhelm the whole 
originating from himſelf, and for which he alone 
ought to be reſponſible. If the orator ſhould: 
propound, that any matter or thing, by law eſtab- 
* „„ liſhed, 
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liſhed, may be altered, otherwiſe: than by the 
authority of che King, Lords, and Commons, 
in Parliament aſſembled, he ought to be treated 
at leaſt with proper merey his head ſhould be 
ſhaved, and cooling drinks, and clean ſtraw 
ſhould be found him, till he recovers. There is 
much Madneſs, and very little Sedition, in a decla- 
ration of this ſort.— If a mad dog runs wild about 
the ſtreets, it is proper to muzzle or deſtroy him; 
but neither juſtice, morality, or law permit, to 
puniſh or ſhoot the people, for fear they ſhould 
be bitten. If the orator ſhould, by his diſcourſe, 
tend to incite, or ſtir up the people to hatred or 
contempt of the perſon of his Majeſty, his heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, {till upon his guilty head ought 
the puniſhment to fall; his intentions in ſo doing 
cannot be miftzken—he may in vain, perhaps, 
addreſs a people, loyal and affectionate to the 
perſon of the head of their Conſtitution, they may 
poſſibly hear him with diſguſt; and, if they have 
theſe feelings, it is ſurely. cruel and ungenerous 
that they ſhould be implicated in felony, becauſe 
they hear the ſudden promulgation of ſentiments, 
which they do not approve. This is, in plain 
fact to puniſh above Fifty innocent People ſor 
the crime of one—a dreadful contradiftion of 
Britiſh Law and Britiſh Juſtice, If the orator 

| | 5 ſhould 


„ 
mould propound any thing which may tend co 
ſtir up the people to the hatred and contempt or 
the Government and Conſtitution, ſtill is the in- 
err er eue nm N | 
| rel n Bus 8 
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pathetic rewards which a good Government re- 

_ ceives from a people who live happy and con- 
tented under wiſe: Laws, properly adminiſtered. 
Hatred and contempt are feelings which no Act 
of Parliament can ſoften, or do away by coercion; 
it is a remedy inadequate to the diſeaſe. But 
ſuppoſe we forget a wiſe and benevolent maxim 
of our law, that it is better ten guilty perſons 
ſhould eſeape its puniſhment; than chat one inno- 
cent man ſhould unjuſtly. ſuffer, (a propoſition 
which this whole Bill is, however, calculated to 
negative and annul) and ſuppoſing, however con- 
trary to all common juſtice - and common ſenſe, 
this Bill is grounded on facts of ſtrong apparent 
neceſſity, and ſupported in its clauſes by regula- 
tions of appropriate means, to ſecure its ends 
and ſuppoſing that the whole nation was a cor- 
rupted Maſs of Seditious and evil- minded men 
of men who wiſhed to loſe all preſent property 
in the wild and fantaſtic hope of melioration— 
fill, in all this heap of abſurtl ſuppoſition, let us 
D 2 coolly 
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. 
coolly conſider the manners of the people, and the 
interior contexture of their habits, and let it then 
be determined whether, if the people be in 
truth a factious and diſcontented ſet, they are 
likely to be regenerated and made loyal by this 
Bill—or, whether it is not calculated only to con- 


ceal, but not to cure Sedition. I here call upon 


the maſs of foreign literature to ſupport the aſſer- 
tion, that this country has been the choſen land 
for men of ſtrong and ardent minds. for men, 
who, by abſtruſe ſtudy have given a ſtamp and 
value to philoſophy, which has paſſed current 
through, and illuminated the world—of eloquence, 
which has torn the laurel from the brows of 
Greece and Rome ; and he who doubts this latter 
aſſertion, may read the name of him to whom 
this mite is dedicated, and if he finds his equal in 
the annals of ancient hiſtory, let him name him: 4 
he may look in vain for his cem porn. 


England ever has been the darling ſeat of elo- 
quence; the practice of oratory, with the excep- 
tion of the firſt years of the French Revolution, 
has been almoſt excluſively confined to its ſhores. 
Here it has been nouriſhed as the ſure road to 
fame, whether exerted for the intereſt of religion, 


the bar, or the Senate! Eloquence, to be thus 
ſucceſsful, 


„ 
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that it might be admired, it muſt be underſtood. 
This had [diffuſed a general and enlightened: taſte 


the education and abilities of its poſſeflor—and, 
therefore though, to the poor and uneducated 


mind, the ſame ſpecies of elegant refinement is 
neither appropriate, or felt, yet do they partici- 
pate in common unity of taſte with thoſe above 


them: they have their ſubjects, and their orators 


to diſcuſs thoſe ſubjects, who do it in perhaps 


coarſe but energetic language, but which hits 


with unerring truth the mark it is aimed at. 


The habits of argument and mental ſtruggle 


are neither confined to St. Stephen's Chapel, or 


the Courts of Weſtminſter; they have crept from 
thence to every pariſh meeting almoſt to every 
alehouſe in the kingdom. This univerſal and 
general taſte, muſt have a very ſtrong effect on 
the manners and habits of the people; it has been 


the cauſe of their meeeting more often together 
than they would otherwiſe have done, it has made 


them more gregarious, and they cannot bear this 


forced ſeparation from their ancient rights and 


ancient cuſtoms, without groaning at the heavy 
reſtrictions theſe Bills have placed upon them. 
1 D 3 2 But, 


— 


But, after all, what are the effects of oratory. 
in a public meeting, where the meetings are 
large, and unprepared by ſyſtem. He who ad- 


dreſſes himſelf to thouſands in the open air, on 


abſtract points of political tendency, has firſt, a 
prudent reſerve not to commit himſelf to Govern- 


ment Proſecutions, or to that hoſtility of opinion 


which, in-great crowds, muſt exift more or leſs, 
becauſe the numbers who do, and may ruſh in, 
frequently break, puzzle, and entangle even the 
objects for which the meeting was originally in- 
tended. He cannot weigh, with any reaſonable 
preciſion, the ſupport he may receive frotn thoſe 
whoſe perſons and opinions he muſt in general be 
unacquainted with : much of what he fays is loſt 


upon ſome by apathy—in others, it is weakened 


by diſapprobation; he cannot have ſufficient 
powers of diſcrimination to know on whom the 


ſeeds of his diſcourſe may vegitate, nor when 


they fall upon unprolific ground—like Demoſt- 
henes preaching to the waves, he addreſſes a 
fugitive and tranſient eſſence, which leaves behind 

It no viſible mark of * E 


When I conſider the mighty machine of a vaſt 


regular army, and at tine TT OT maſs is only 
© - governed 
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governed by appointed leaders of tens, Afiioilnit 
dreds, and thouſands; without which leatters, the 
whole bulk would become chaos and dead marter, 
till purified by diſcipline and guided in its action 
by appropriated leaders I cannot help thinking 
that the clauſe reſtricting Meetings to Flſty eu- 
ſons is regimenting the kingdom into-companies 
of factious and diſcomtented men. If the Meet! 
ings of large and unuſal bodies of men, were rea- 
ſon of juſt alarm to a Government ſo ſtrong and 
intrenched as ours is, when they appeured mar- 
ſhalled by no order, or led by no General im- 
pulſe have theſe reſtrictions either leſſened the 
number ¶ diſcontented men, or have they taken 
away the cauſe ? Have they not rather impelled 
them not to ſeparate, but to meet in fit and con- 
venient numbers to be diſciplined and drilled to 
Sedition, and to appoint their Captains? It has 
been ſaid, that few or no Meetings have been 
held under theſe Bills; I believe it very pro- 
bable, that few will now take place—and, it is 
faid, that therefore che ſalutary effects of cheſe 
Bills is proved. On the contrary, I think that 
faction is rather increaſed than diminiſhed—that 
Section is ſowtt by them but not buried that the 
People tather than ſubmit᷑ to the forms requiſite for 
cala "Ea Meeting, "ik themſelves i into 
TEME Of lep 4 (i; An Societies 
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Societies of Fifties—and, if they do, then mark 
the probable conſequences; I vill take Fifty 
Men at a hazard, not creatures of fancy, poſſeſſing 
either ſuperior qualifications of mind or fortune, 
but ſuch as the average run of mankind can rea- 
dily and naturally furniſh. I will ſuppoſe only 


one general political point, in which all theſe 


men are agreed, as the foundation of their Meet- 
ing. In a Society of Fifty Men, indifferently 
choſen, there will, in common calculation, ariſe 
two or three men of mind or intrigue ſufficient 
to lead the whole; theſe leaders will be linked to 
the whole, by perſonal acquaintance—by common 
views by the inſinuating habits of conviviality— 
they will rouſe the timid, they will convince him 
who wavers, by hunting him down through all 
the mazes of his connexions, friends, and rela- 
tions ; they will know, not only whom they may 
truſt, but alſo what degree of reliance may be 
ſeparately placed on each individual. That all 
this may be done in a Society ſo limited, can 
ſcarcely be denied, and that it will be done, I 
very ſincerely dread : theſe leaders of fifties may 
again meet other leaders of fifties, and the ſame 
dominion and power may be traced, till it. reaches 
the laſt pointof thoſe to whom it may fall to he the 
leaders of the whole. This part, therefore, of 
the Bill ſeems to me in its effect to marſhal and 

| regulate 
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regulate Sedition—to ſtop its explofion in he 


open air to pen it up in ſecret cells and nightly 


conſpiracies to give cadence. and ſtep to its - 


operations —to aſſiſt its energy, and ditect its 
action. El b BC nn vat 


The fourth, fixth, ſeventh, ninth, and tenth 
. clauſes are armed with the dreadful power of 
death. It is ſhocking to conſider in how many 
ways the life of the ſubject is aſſailed, and what is 
ſill more extraordinary, that, in moſt of theſe 


clauſes ſo highly penal, the power by which they 


act is veſted in one or more Juſtice, or Juſtices 
of the Peace, jointly and ſeverally. It might 
very poſſibly happen, that ſix Juſtices might be 
preſent at a Public Meeting, legally called ; that 
if called upon to act under the ſixth and ſeventh 
claufes, where a power of diſperſing is given; 


where any matter is propounded which ſhould 


tend to incite the People to hatred and contempt 
of the Government and Conſtitution of this 
Realm; that five Juſtices might think the 
words ſpoken not liable to this conſtruction, and 


one Juſtice might entertain a contrary opimon— 


and, yet this ſingle and unſupported opinion of a 


ſingle Juſtice, would, I conceive, run down and 


overpower the reſt—and his order, however con- 


trary | 
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trary to the reaſon and opinions of the others, 
would be by itſelf ſufficient to diſperſe the Peo- 


ple, or to make them liable to the puniſhment 


of death, if they diſobeyed it. It ſeems, there- 
fore, to me very ſtrange, that to perform the 
common acts of judicial magiſtracy, it ſhould 
require the confirmation of two Juſtices to make 
an order of baſtardy, or adjudge the fettlement 
of a pauper, but that one ſhould be competent to 
decide againſt the opinion of a decided majority 


of his fellows, upon words by which the life of 


man may be implicated; upon words ſpoken in an 
hurry, heard at a diſtance, and where the winds 
perhaps blow away half the context ; upon words 
which may be faintly remembered or unſkilfully 
underſtood ; which attach, when applied to Go- 


vernment, to an indeſcribable unknown point. 
This is a power which no honeſt Juſtice can receive 


with pleaſure, or act upon with certainty ; it 
places him in a fituation of unknown and diſguſt- 
ing reſponſibility ; it makes him the Judge, the 
Jury, and the Executioner of the Law ! 


Who are the body of men who can be ſatisfied 
with ſuch Laws as theſe ? It cannot be thoſe 
whoſe independence makes the ſtake they have 


in the country valuable ! It cannot be thoſe who 
* | | have 


7 BY 
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have ever felt loyalty for their King, and-venera» 
tion for the Conſtitution, becauſe they are libelled 


by thoſe Bills, which go to ſay, that above Fifty 


Perſons ſhall not meet for the political purpoſes 


every honeſt man is now curtailed . and lopped; 


only concealing that miſchief, which gains ts 


ends, more by private ſap and approach, which 


theſe Bills engender, than by —_—_ _ 2 
n h 
The ſame ſpirit which has 00 theſe mon- 
ftrous phantoms of human fear, which have fol- 
len with importance the puny powers of theſe 
Seditioniſts, as they are called, may mot reſt 
ſatisfied with what it has done. There is ſome- 
thing in ſucceſs which brutalizes the human 


mind, which difarms diſcretion : when the Liber- 


ties of a paſſive people are attacked, the power 
which has torn them from that People is but too 
apt to be buoyed up by a bare title of poſſeſſion, 
and to ſquare their future conduct for future 


depredation, upon this principle, that they who . 
filently and patiently conſent to give up a part, 


lay no great ſtreſs on the preſervation of the reſt 
of their Rights. It is not the cruelty of the 
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daufes of any particular Bill, which makes that 
Bill, for that reaſon alone, an object of contempt 
or hatred to the People of this Country, provided 
its plain and obvious neceſſity requires that ſeve- 
rity— For example, the Revenue Laws, though 
they break into every trader's houſe, by night 
and day; though they thraſt their hands into every 
man's purſe ; though their adjudication, in the 
firſt inſtance is determined by Juſtices, without 
a trial by jury, and that therefore their principle 
and practice are diſſonant to the free ſpirit of the 
Conſtitution; yet do all men patiently and quietly 
_ acquieſce in them, for this reaſon, that unleſs they 
were thus executed, the Revenue of the Country 
would be dried up, and that the Revenue, how- 
ever it may be miſapplied when raiſed, muſt of 
tranſcendant and paramount neceſſity be raiſed, 
and that to raiſe it, the means uſed are the beſt, 
| becauſe they are the only ones adequate to the 
purpoſe. It is in caſes like this, where the neceſ- 
ſity is as apparent as the operations of arithmetical 
computation, that the ſubject ſcatters away with 
liberal hand, and chearful acquieſcence, a part of 
his Right and Liberty. Suppoſe what happens 
almoſt daily in London, that a ſet of troubleſome, 
wrongheaded men, made it a practice to interrupt 
the amuſements of the audience, either at the 
ER Opera 


4 )- 
| Opera Houſe, or any other Theatre; it wouk 


the Police Officers, or any other authority, ſhould 


therefore ſtop the entertainment, turn the audience 
out of the houſe, and take no notice of the violence 
and indecency of thoſe who made this meaſure 


neceſſary : and yet this is exactly what the ſpirit 


of theſe Bills performs; it attaches no penalty 
confined to the propounder, except the bare ap- 
prehenſion of his perſon, it drives away perſons, 
who perhaps did not expect to be addreſſed by 
any particular man, much leſs perhaps by him, 
who forces them by his indiſcretion to retire. 


The old principle of old Engliſh Law was to 


ſuppoſe every man innocent till he was proved 
guilty : the new fangled principle of theſe Bills, 
is to create, by means of one offending perſon, 
an implication of guilt on above Fifty, not one 
of whom perhaps ever ſaw, or knew, that this 
propounder ever exiſted. The Lords Lieute- 


nants of the different counties with a few hackney 


propounders, may now cruſh, in embryo, all 
popular diſcuſſion whatever they have nothing 
to do but to puſh their puppet forward with ſome 
ſpeech, , tending to. create hatred and contempt of 
the Government and Conſtitution of this Realm, 
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as by Law eſtabliſhed; and if Ten Thouſand 
_ perſons were legally met, this one manceuvre 
curdles and poiſons the innocence of the whole 
maſs of perſons ſo aſſembled, the Magiſtrate 
being by the ſixth clauſe authoriſed to diſperſe 


To what noble, generous, or prudent end, 
can theſe petty reſtrictions tend? If it is the 


orderly axiom of the day, that the public voiee, 


becauſe it is not lifted up, is dead and extinguiſh- 
ed, ſhall every page of hiſtory be forgotten and 
blotted from our memories, which records, that 
in all countries where bad Laws have been enact- 
ed, in bad times, they have been repealed in 
good ones? Shall the very eye of hiſtory be torn 
out, becauſe it tells us that the mighty voice of 
the people bas ruſhed in, and burſt aſunder thoſe 
Laws, which morality acknowledged not, and 
which neither ſuited the liberties or the intereſts 
of the People, and that we live now enjoying 
with gratitude that Freedom which this energy 
has produced ? Or, ſhall we believe that igno- 
rant and impudent aſſertion, that © when the 
«< Laws are once made, the People have nothing 
© more to do but to obey them?“ 


Theſe 
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Theſe, Bills ſeem to be clumſy and awkwatd 
imitations of the Riot Act of the iſt Geo. ſtat. 2, 
chap. 5, as to the regulations of the clauſes, ; A 
the-Preamble of this Act has been before quoted, 
it is unneceſſary to ſtate any matter again relative 
to that: the brief abſtract of the clauſes is, 
ce that twelve perſons, unlatufully, riotoufly,” and 
« ;umultuouſly aſſembled, and not diſperſing after 
ce command of one Juſtice by proclamation, are 
« adjudged Felons, without benefit of Clergy. 
<« That perſons ſo aſſembled, and not diſperſing, 
« may be ſeized, and if they make reſiſtance, 
« the perſons killing them are indemnifiedg— 
Pulling down any church, or any place of 
« worſhip, certified or regiſtered by the iſt of 


William and Mary, ſeſſ. iſt, chap. 18th, is 


© made Felony, without benefit of Clergy.— 
« Oppoling the proclamation, or hindering the 
« proclamation, is Felony without benefit of 
<« Clergy, &c. &c.” The definition of a riot- 
ous aſſembly, as I underſtand it to be by this act, 
is an aſſembly of twelve, or more perſons, meet- 


ing together with an intent mutually to aſſiſt each 


other againſt any one who ſhall- oppoſe them - 
with force and violence againſt the Peace. Now, 
if this, or any thing like this be true, the power 
given to the _ is hardly more than 

Miniſterial, 
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Miniſterial, becauſe, the actions, menaces, and 
appearance of the People ſo aſſembled, the time 
and place of their meeting, are all unerring clues 
to the unravelment of the object they wiſh to 


obtain, the Juſtice, therefore, is not ſo much 


called upon to exerciſe his judgment, as he is to 
exert his power, he has grounds of fact to go 
upon. The pulling down churches, which is made 


Felony by ſection the fourth, and which is alſo 


alluded to in ſection ſixth, ninth, and tenth, ſhew 
alſo in part the evil meant to be corrected. The 
attempt to pull down a chureh, cannot be con- 


cexed, it muſt be apparent, it muſt be by action 


large and wide, by endeavour and attack impoſſi- 
ble to be miſtaken, or miſunderſtood. The 
operation of this Bill, was meant only to aſſiſt 
the ſtatutes 34 Ed. III. chap. x, and others for 


the ſecurity of the public peace, againſt men, 


either actually employed, or violently threaten- 
ing to diſturb it. This was, therefore, a whole- 
ſome coercion, on the bodies of thoſe who ought 
to be reſtrained from acts of bodily violence, 
whilſt Mr. PrTT's Bill is a coercion on the Mind, 


and in the 7th clauſe of which we find the ſame 


dreadful penalty of death attached to pulling down 
an argument, as by the 1ſt of Geo. is enacted for 


pulling down a church. 


If 


If men, by abſtra& propoſition, or logical 
concluſion, or any other mental weapon, ſhould 
attempt to incite an hatred and contempt in the 
People againſt a Corporal of Foot Guards, who 
receiving the Pay of Government, may, or may 
not, for what I know, be conſidered as part of 
that Government ; he, by the ſeventh clauſe, | 
above alluded to, is liable to the ſame penalties 
as would await him in the Riot Act, for riot- - 
ouſly and tumultuouſly aſſembling. This accou- 
plement of pains and penalties of the ſame force, 
adapted to men who. only think, in the ſame 
proportion as. to men who act, ſhews, I think, 
an unlawful, riotous, and tumultuous ſet of 
ideas in the heads of thoſe who framed this 
Bill, and who ſeem to think the idea, or thought 
of man, is as much to be puniſhed as a fact 
committed. 


The avenues to peaceable petition and remon- 
ſtrance, provided we do not meet, are, thank 
God!] till left open to us: they are ſtill legal— - 
they are the beſt—perhaps the only means we 
can avail ourſelves of; I hope they will be 
ſtrenuouſly uſed, and will meet with that ſuc- 
. ceſs the Cauſe ſo juſtly merits. In my opinion, 
E | __ 


the moſt ſolemn act an individual can do, is to 
aſſociate for the repeal of a Law once paſſed : 
he who does this, ſhould prepare himſelf, by 
previous thought and meditation, by caſting 
away as much as human frailty will permit the 
deluſive impreſſions of feeling; he ſhould place 
the grievance ſteadily before him, examine the 
principles of its creation, the operation of its 
force, and whether the ends it aims at obtaining 
will admit and juſtify the ſacrifice of that ſhare 
of Liberty it requires. And firſt, of the principles 
of the creation of Mr. Pirr's Bill, he who 
walks only into its preamble, may judge of the 
ſolidity*of the ſuperſtructure, by the weakneſs 
of the foundation on which it 1s built; this 
Bill ſets out with afferting that as fact which has 
been repeatedly denied ſo to be; and which, 
if it were true, was liable to proof, which proof 
was never brought forward; and had it even been 
brought forward, would not have been ſufficient 
to tear the ſeal from the chartered Rights of the 
People, who had purchaſed and paid for this 
Right by the Bill of 1689, and where it is 
ſtated, ** That it is the Right of the Subjects to 
« petition the King, and all commitments and 
ce proſecutions for ſuch commitments are ille- 


« gl.” 
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I do not ſo much complain of the reſtrictive 
clauſes placed on the conveniency of the Meet- 
ing; becauſe they are loſt in the magnitude of 
this one obſervation which is, that if Fifty 
Thouſand Perſons are aſſembled legally, quiet- 
ly, and peaceably to exert this natural and char- 
tered Right, it is in the power of any pro- 
pounder of. matter, perhaps irrelative to the 
Meeting, to diſperſe and annul it. The public 


therefore have loſt the power of petitioning, _ 


beſcauſe it is in the power of every individual, 

dy individual means to prevent it. Secondly, 
as to the operation of its force, it is not the 
penalty of the Blood of Man, now too cheap, 
which is ſo much the object of diſguſt, as that 
be innocent are ſure to be puniſhed for the act 
and deed of the guilty for all thoſe who aſſem- 
ble to liſten only, if they are aſſembled legally, 
they muſt be innocent, quo ad boc: the impu- 
tatition of Sedition can only faſten on thoſe who 
take an active part, on thoſe who addreſs the 
audience, and who have the ſtrange power by 
their own individual abſurdity, or guilt, to 
make the whole Meeting as they pleaſe, illegal 
or not illegal. The operations of this Bill 
puniſh all, correct none —its ſeverity is unjuſt 
and unavailing. | 
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Perhaps examples of condign puniſhment are 
only well applied, when the principles which 
guide the commiſſion of the crime are ſuch as 
are marked with the general abhorrence and 
deteſtation of mankind; in which caſe, theſe 
examples ought to ſtand aloof from the common 


- occurrences of human life, and like a well 


wrought column, ſhould preſent, from every ſide 
on which it 1s viewed, the harmony of its pro- 


portion, and the undeniable truth of its con- 


ſtruction : ſo that men, when they walk around 
it, may pauſe with contemplative enquiry info 
Its erection, and retire from its fight with reve- 
rence and inſtruction, | 


Thirdly, it is to be conſidered, whether the 
ends it aims at obtaining, will admit and juſtify 
the ſacrifice of that ſhare of Liberty, which it 
requires. The ends it aims at obtaining, are, 
I preſume, the radical cure of Sedition : now. 
Sedition 1s, I think, that diſeaſe of the mind, 
to which pains and penalties attached to the 


body are by no means likely to reach, much leſs 


do I think it probable, that pains and penalties 
attached to the bodies of thoſe men, whoſe 


minds were ſound, and free from taint, will 


have the leaſt effe& in working any reformation 


u poo thoſe minds which were before polluted. 
I never 


| WW 
I never heard it well proved, that puniſhment 

was of ſo pleaſing a nature, as to be perfectly 
palatable to thoſe whoſe conſcience tells them 
they deſerve it not: and, therefore thoſe 
men to whom every avenue of public diſcuſſion 
- ought to be opened, as men who poſſibly may 
point out emendation, or who may honeſtly ſee 
danger, and wiſh to prevent its evil, cannot 
think themſelves treated by theſe Bills with 
common Juſtice. The innocent man is diſ- 
guſted, whilſt thoſe ſolely againſt whom theſe Bills 
ought to be levelled, are irritated by coercions 
and penalties, which fo far from abridging or de- 
ſtroying Sedition, point out new, dark, and 
unthought of channels where it may wander 
and creep in ſilence, till ſome event, perhaps even 
now vegetating, may call its latent powers into 
action, when it may burſt and explode with a 
force the more tremendous, as it is the leſs cal- 
culated on and known. f 


I doubt not, there are many very honeſt men, 
who conceive, that by theſe Bills, a certain 
ſmall quantum of Liberty is ſurrendered, to 
preſerve the whole; but of thoſe who fo can 
argue, believe few have read the Bills, and 

E 3 many 
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many are in the receipt of ſome / handſome 
annual emolument, for thinking well of public 
meaſures in the lump—that their daily opinion is 
purchaſed and paid for. The Bills themſelves 
ſhew no grounds why the Liberties of the Peo- 


ple ſhould be abridged, and yet the grounds 


ought to appear there, if any there were : and, 
it is of abſolute preliminary neceſſity, that the 
whole Liberties of the People ſhould be firſt 
proved to be in danger, by poſitive, apparent, 
and uncontradicted evidence, before the aban- 
donment of any part ought to be required for 


the preſervation of the entireity. But when a 


Law therefore, immoral in its principle, mili- 
tating in its action againſt the intereſts and 
habits of ſociety, and directly increaſing that 
very evil, which it means to deſtroy, is paſſed 3 

then it is, that men, © minding honeſty,” bear 


patiently and manfully the yoke impoſed upon 


them of obedience. But this obedience; the 
virtue of wiſe minds, gives dignity and circum- 
ſpection to the means they adopt of eaſing them- 
ſelves of the burden. Their natural courſe is 
to aſſociate with their brother ſufferers in the. 
cauſe ; with thoſe who ſympathize with them 

On 


; = \ 
on their falling, and decayed Rights; they for- 
tify each other by common opinion, - of com- 
mon danger ; reaſon and humanity are the only. 
weapons they uſe, with which they attack theſe 
Bills in the open day. Convinced of the good- 
neſs of their cauſe, and how much they are 
intereſted in the repeal of bad Laws, they will 
not on the one hand, ſeek to rouſe the ſleeping 
Lion of the Country, nor on. the other hand, 
will they ever ſlacken from the religious afli- 
duity, of employing every peaceable, legal, and 
and conſtitutional means of getting them re- 
pealed. If they could indeed creep into our 
Statute Book, unobſerved and untried, they 
might there lye concealed : but, if ever the wea- 
pons above alluded to are made uſe of; if exer 
theſe Bills are brought forward, prominent to 
the eye of the public, two Summer Suns will 
not ſhine on them unrepealed it requires no 
tumult or popular commotion to deſtroy them; 
the common artillery of common argument 
muſt batter them to pieces; they are not 
embodied by any one virtue; their puniſh- 
ment is rigorous, whilſt the object to which it 
is directed is undefined and uncertain they have 
no ſinew, no muſcle, no nerve they are perfect 


Phantoms of heated imagination they will 
„ | vaniſh 
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vaniſh and glide away at the dawn of reaſon; 
like tHamlet's Ghoſt at the crowing of the 
Cock ! ke | 


I think it paſſing ſtrange,” that the deſire 
of puniſhing Sedition ſhould be ſo active, as to 
leap over all diſcreet bounds of former Law, 
and that no attempt ſhould be made to prevent 
it. There are two modes by which this active 
ſpirit may be cruſhed : the firſt is rather coarſe 
and ſevere, it is to baniſh all thoſe who are 
even ſuſpected to Botany Bay; the ſecond, 
more preferable, is to endeavour to remove the 
cauſe. It is the faſhion to ſuppoſe the People 
of this Country are of no weight and conſe- 
quence—that the organ of their Speech is in the 
Houſe of Commons, and in that Houſe alone; 
and there in reality it ought to be and there 
155 it will be when a Parliamentary Reform ſhall 
* have taken place, but not before. 


* | Be The People do not ſpeculate on cauſes, but 
| they are ſhrewd judges of events: as to this 
= War, they never liked or approved it; becauſe 
= they well knew they muſt pay for it, and whe- 
=. ther France was governed by a Monarch or a 
Republic, was a game of chance in which they 
1 5 Were 


were not intereſted—no, not even to the value | 
of a penny- roll; but they have borne its but- 


dens patiently for ſome time, and they perhaps 


may bear them patiently for ſome time longer. 


It is not wiſe to calculate too much on patience 
* /twas the laſt barley corn which broke the 
« camel's back.” The ſyſtem of Barracks has 
the merit of expence, and the advantage of pa- 
tronage to recommend it ; a million and a half 
of money expended in brick and mortar, ſhews 
a taſte of ſeparating the character of the Soldier 
from that of the Citizen: it is rather unconſtitu- 
tional, but it ſerves the preſent purpoſe. If 
ever it ſhould happen that the Army ſhould be 
diſſatisfied, that the ſeeds of diſcontent ſhould 
fructify, in a profeſſion peculiarly ſuſceptible of 


quick feelings, and alive to the repulſion of 
every appearance of inſult or injuſtice ! theſe 


Barracks will be very convenient places either to 
receive the Law from, or to give it to the Coun- 


try. The Profeſſion of Arms is founded o 


obedience, and thoſe who have ſo well practiſed 
the leſſon of obedience, are beſt enabled to carry 
on the more difficult ſyſtem of command, 


Ig be ſpirit of Subſidizing is not novel; it has 
only been puſhed * all former parallel. We 
ſubſidize 


LY 
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fubfidize the King of Pruſſia for not fighting, 
who can fight: humanity perhaps gains by that. 


We ſubſidize the King of Sardinia, who would 


fight if he could: and there we give all, without 


the poſſibility of receiving any thing in return. 


We cripple and abuſe our Credit by Loans gua- 


ranteed by this country, by which we purchaſe 


the reverſion of a Bill to be determined in the 
Chancery of Vienna, or the reverſionary Right 
of embarking ina future War. I mention theſe 


_ coarſe and hackneyed topics, as a few ſticks 


drawn from that bundle of grievances, which - 
lay open and palpable to the eye of the People 
in general, as grievances ſo groſs, that the moſt 


_ unlettered mind in England fees and under- 


ſtands them. To the chaſtiſement of Provi- 
dence, to that fierce Famine which cannot yet 
have ran its courſe, increaſed as it is by the 


profuſion and waſte, neceſſarily created by 


War, all men have bowed with reverential awe 


and ſubmiſſion. 


He who caſts his eye on the poor man's lot— | 
who lives in habits of acquaintance with his 


miſery! in whoſe daily walk it lies to paſs by 


the cottage ; has the taſk impoſed upon him of 
liſtening daily to tales of unaffected woe and 
patient 


. 
patient miſery ! of poverty, of hunger, of deſpair t 
He who calculates' what the exertion of daily 
labour can perform, and what the earnings of 
that labour amount to, and what the amount 


of that labour procures, when tranſmuted into 


food—ſces with an aching heart, that the ſinews 


of uſeful and laborious induſtry are cut aſunder; 
that in a county near the metropolis; where the 


price of labour is higher than in any other part 


of England, the procurement of neceflary ali- 
ment can ſcarcely be obtained—that it leaves 
certainly nothing to provide for the cloaths, or 


fuel, for the wife and family of the married 
labourer. Good God! is it from men ſuch as 
theſe that a farthing, or even the hundredth part 
of any other coin ſhould be extracted, to carry 
on War, to ſubſidize Foreign Potentates, or to 
pay for Barracks ? 


The operation of Taxes can never bear with 
equal preſſure on the rich as on the poor; he 
who has much, and from whom much 1s taken 


by Taxation, has ftill ſomething conſiderable 
left; it ſleeps on the rich, to them it is only 
an abandonment of ſome uſeleſs and untaſted 


luxury. The middle ſtation of life meets it by 
a direliction of ſome comfort but to the poor 
"-M 


115 *q it faſtens upon the very morſel he holds in his 
. „ hand it ſtares the affrighted peaſant in the face, 
8 and ſweeps away as it acts upon him, a large 

1 part of the ſupport of that bodily ſtrength, on 
which his exiſtence depends. | 


] own with-pride and pleaſure, that the exer- 
tions of private liberality have been extended in 
a degree perhaps unknown before, and that the 
effects of them have been extenſively felt: but, 
let it be remembered, that the calls of hunger 
are regular and perpetual, and that thoſe ſup- 
plies which benevolence furniſhes, are precari- 
ous, in point of time, and limited in point of 
ö numbers. Here then is that, which in all wiſe 
= : Governments ſhould be avoided ;—a War, rag- 
= ing at a time, when a general cauſe, acting 
12 with general force, on the great Maſs and Body 
| ö | of the People, has driven them to diſcontent, 

1 and may drive them to delpair! A Cauſe, not 
created by ſpeculative fancy, but operating by 
daily attack on animal exiſtence! Shall. it be 
; {aid to him, who wearied with labour, and 
„ whoſe appetite is craving :—* You are not 
= | « miſerable, caſt away your wants, they belong 
mw 5 ce not to human nature; if you labour under 
15 | | any ſorrow it is the chaſtiſement of Provi- 

7 « dence ! 
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dence! It is true, we receive from you a part 
* ofa large Revenue, but we can ſpare you no 


« part back; a juſt and neceſſary War ſwallows 


up even more than we receive from you; if 
you want Bread—we want Gunpowder.” 


To be ſure, his Majeſty's Miniſters are too 


prudent to hold a language of this ſort; but it 


is much to be wiſhed they would contradict it 


by their conduct. It cannot be unknown to 
* 0 * 

them, that the object of this War was never 
calculated, or intended, to meliorate the inte- 


reſts, or condition of the People; that its ſuc- 


ceſs is far, very far remote from all probability 
of attainment, and that the ſtruggle is carried on 
by Taxes on their Property and ſeizure on their 


Perſons; and, if this is fo, how can it poſſibly 


be popular? and if it is not popular, it cannot 


be prudent to be driving headlong a ſyſtem of 


meaſures, odious and oppreſſive, to that power 


for whoſe intereſts only Miniſters ought to 
exiſt. They ought to remember, that it is 
this ſyſtem which has produced all the revo- 
lutions of the ancient and modern world. 


Let us on this ſubject liſten with reſpectful 5 
attention to the advice given, as the laſt pub- 
1 


(45). 
lic act of an illuſtrious father to his much loved 
fon; let us liſten to the opinions of a writer 
of the moſt elegant force and mind of the 
age he lived in; let us liſten to the pathetic 
dignity of a man of ſorrow, and acquainted 
with grief; let us liſten to the dear bought 
experience of an anointed King of England, 
from whoſe grey and diſcrowned head the dia- 


The | dem had been torn : <« My ſon,” ſaid Charles, . 

s | « give belief to my experience, never to affect 

=: uy © more greatneſs or prerogative, than what is 
= &« really or intrinſically for the good of the 


« Subjet, not the ſatisfaction of Favourites. 
« If you thus uſe it, you will never want means 
to be a father to all, and a bountiful Prince 
« to any whom you may incline to be extra- 
&* ordinarily gracious to. You may perceive, 
« that all men intruſt their treaſure where it 
«< returns them intereſt; and if a Prince, like 
ce the ſea, receive and repay all the freſh 
« ſtreams which the rivers intruſt him with, 


il they will not grudge, but pride themſelves 
4 ce to make him up an ocean. Theſe conſidera- 
i | e tions may make you as great a Prince as 
* your father is a low one, and your ſtate may 
| | be ſo much the more eſtabliſhed, as mine 


* hath been ſhaken.” 
The 
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Ihe tide of events in this country has of late 
borne too ſtrongly towards the increaſe of Aril- 
tocratic Power, and the demolition of Demo- 


cratic Rights. The ancient and equitable 


poize of the intereſts of the People, has been 


broken down by bold and open attack, but {till 
more by the ſapping and undermining, increaſe 
of corruption and influence. The Repreſen- 


tation of the People requires to be invigorated, 
and recruited with a wholeſome portion of 
Power and a liberal ſpirit of Freedom; ind 


unleſs this is done, and that quickly, all au- 


thority will be loſt: becauſe the only moment 
in which this can be done with dignity, and 


without its being attributed to fear, is now 


when a general calm prevails, and when the 


mighty winds do not even ruffle the ſurface of 


affairs. 


The preſent meaſures are innovation a Re- 
form is a reſtoration of Rights to that part of 
the Conſtitution from which they have flipped 
away, almoſt by imperceptible portions, into 
other channels, to which, in good old times, 
they appertained not, nor to which, in future 
times, ought they to belong. 
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If the preſent moment is propitious to att 
attack on the Liberties of the People, there 
can be no riſk in healing with one hand, the 
bruiſes which are given by the other. There 
is no reaſonable fear that the People would not 
receive with gratitude and acquieſcence, a reſto- 
ration of an old Conſtitutional Right. They 

are not likely to be made drunk by being 
placed exactly on that ſeat, on which they 
have formerly, and on which they may here- 
after demand to be placed. If any anarchy 
or confuſion could ariſe, it would be confined 
to Borough Mongers, to Brokers and Traf- 
fickers of Public Liberty—a ſet of nien, who 
unworthily hang on, and clog the machine 
of Government, whoſe intereſt might be bought 
up, and paid for, and no longer be permitted 
to exiſt in a large community, where they 
are contraband to all public virtue and public 
ſucceſs. 


The time is come, in which it would be 
diſcreet, as well as virtuous, in thoſe who can 
force and ſtrain the current of public meaſures, 
to lead them to ſome relief of more ſubſtantial 


effect to the po than ſpeeches of elegant 
* 


ſympathy, and the promiſe of remote aſſiſtance ; 


the poor can only receive this unavailing Cha- 


riry with gratitude from thoſe who have no 
more to offer. But from thoſe who expreſs 
the inclination and have the Power of relief, 
they expect redrels ſubſtantial and effective: 


that it ſhould be remembered. that the price of 


Wheat is conſiderably more than double what 


it was at this time laſt year, whilſt the ſtock in 


conſumption is certainly leſs by one-third ; that, 
if Price is the tolerable- criterion of quantity, 


which I. think it is; the maximum of diſtreſs 
muſt be increaſed five-fold in July and Auguſt | 


next, beyond what it was in thoſe months laſt 
year: that this appeal is not to the mercy or 

humanity of his Majeſty's Miniſters, but to 
their prudence and judgment; whether we are 
not now ſo ingulphed in Danger, in Diſtreſs, 
and in Famine, as to make it real State Policy 
to conſider the deſperate ſituation of the poor— 
« To temper the wind to the ſhorn lamb”—to 
conſider the Conqueſt of France as a ſecondary. 
object, to one which appears to me to be the 
firſt: I mean | 


THE SALVATION OF ENGLAND! 


FINIS, 
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